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THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


The Prince and Princess leave the Valley, and 
see many Wonders. 


Tue prince and princess had jeweis suffi- 
cient to make them rich whenever they came 
into a place of commerce, which, by Imlac’s 
direction, they hid in their clothes ; and, on 
the night of the next full moon, all left the 
valley. The princess was followed only by a 
single favourite, who did not know whither she 
was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and 
began to go downon the other side. The prin- 
cess and her maid turned their eyes towards 
every part, and seeing nothing to bound their 
prospect, considered themselves as in danger 
of being lost in a dreary vacuity. ‘They stop- 
ped and trembled. “ I am almost afraid,” 
said the princess, “ to begin a joufhey of which 
I cannot perceive an end, and to venture into 
this immense plain, where I may be approach- 
ed on every side by men whom I never saw.” 
The prince felt nearly the same emotions, 
though he thought it more manly to conceal 


them. 
Imilac smiied at their terrors, and encouraged 


them to proceed; but the princess continued 
irresolute till she had been imperceptibly drawn 
forward too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds 
in the field, who set milk and fruits before 
them. The princess wondered that she did 
not see a palace ready for her reception, and 
a table spread with delicacies ; but, being faint 
and hungry, she drank the milk and ate the 
fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journies, 
being all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, 
and knowing that, though they might be miss- 
ed, they could not be pursued. In a tew days 
they came into a more populous region, where 
Imlac was diverted with the admiration which 
his companions expressed at the diversity of 
manners, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring 
upon them the suspicion of having any thing 
to conceal; yetthe prince, wherever he came, 
expected to be obeyed, and the princess was 
frizhted, because those that came into her pre- 
sence did not prostrate themselves before her. 
Imlac was forced to observe them with great 
vigilance, lest they should betray their rank 
by their unusual behaviour, and detained them 
several weeks in the first village to accustom 
them to the sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught 
to understand that they had for a time laid 
aside their dignity, and were to expect only 
such regard as liberality and courtesy could 











procure. And Imlac, having, by many admo- 
nitions, prepared them to endure the tumults 
of a port, and the ruggedness of the commer- 
cial race, brought them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every 
thing was new, were gratified equally at all 
places, and therefore remained for some months 
at the port without any inclination to pass fur- 
ther. Imlac was cantent with their stay, be- 
cause he did not think it safe to expose them, 
wunpractised in the world, to the hazards of a 
foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should be 
discovered, and proposed to fix a day for their 
departure. They had no pretensions to judge 
for themselves, and referred the whole scheme 
to his direction. He therefore took passage 
in a ship to Suez; and, when the time came, 
with great difficulty prevailed on the princess 
to enter the vessel. They hada quick and 
prosperous voyage, and from Suez travelled 
by land to Cairo. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FROM THE MUSEUM OF DELAWARE. 
—_ 
THE FOUNTAIN TREE. 
contilipend 

In the island of Hierro, which produces bet- 
ter grass, herbs and flowers than any other of 
the Canaries, there are only three fountains of 
water; which are all small, the largest yield- 
ing a stream about the thickness of a man’s 
finger. | | 

Onaccount of the scarcity of water, the sheep, 
goats, and swine there do not drink in the 
summer; but are taught to dig up the roots of 
fern, and chew them to quench thew thirst.— 
The great cattle are watered at those foun- 
tains, and at a place where water distils from 
the leaves of atree. Many writers have made 
mention of this famous trée, and some in such 
a manner as to make it appear miraculous. — 
This is the only inland of all the Canaries 
which produces this tree. 

The author of the history of the discovery 
and conquest has given us a particular account 
of it, which we here relate : 

The district in which this tree stands is call- 
ed Tigulahe, nearto which, and in the cliff, or 
steep rocky ascent that surrounds the whole 
island, is a narrow gulley, which commences 
at the sea, and continues to the summit of the 
cliff, where it joins or coincides with. a valley, 
which is terminated by the steep front of a 
rock. On the top of this rock grows a tree, 
called, in the language of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, Garse, Sacred, or Holy Tree, which for 
many years, has been preserved sound, entire 
and fresh. Its leaves constantly distil such a 
quantity of water as is sufficient to furnish drink 
to every creature in Hierro ; Providence hay- 
ing provided this remedy for the drought of 
the island. It is situated about a league and 
an half from the sea. Nobody knows of what 








species it is, only that jt is called Til. It is 
distinct from other trees, and stands by itself ; 
the circumference of the trunk is about 12 
spans, the diameter 4, and in height from the 
ground to the top of the highest branch, 40 
spans: the circumference of all the branches 
put together is 120 feet. The branches are 
thick and extended: the lowest commence 
about the height of an ell from the ground.— 
Its fruit resembles the acorn, and tastes some- 
thing like the kernel of a pine-apple, but is 
softer and more aromatic. The leaves of this 
tree resemble those of the laurel, but are larg- 
er, wider, and more curved; they come fortlr 
in a perpetual succession, so that the tree al- 
Ways remains green. Near to it grows a thorn 
which fastens on many of its branches, and in- 
terweaves with them; and at a small distance 
from the Garse are some beach trees, bresos, 
and thorns. On the north side of the trunk 
are two large tanks, or cisterns, of rough stone, 
or rather one cistern divided, each*half being 
20 feet square, and 16 spans in depth, One of 
these contains water for the drinking of the 
inhabitants, and the other that, which they use 
for their cattle, washing, and such like pur- 
poses. Every morning, near this part of the 
island, a cloud, or mist, arises from the sea, 
which the southerly winds force against the 
fore-mentioned steep cliff; so that the cloud 
having no vent but by the gulley, gradually 
ascends it, and from thence advances slowly to 
the extremity of the valley, where it is checked 
by the front of the rock, which terminates the 
valley, and then rests upon the thick leaves and 
wide spreading branches of the tree, from 
whence it distils in drops during the remain- 
der of the day, until it is at length exhausted, 
in the same manner that we see water drip 
from the leaves of trees, after a heavy shower 
of rain. ‘This distillation is not peculiar to the 
Garse, or Til, for the bresos, which grow near 
it, likewise drop water; but their leaves being 
but few, and narrow, the quantity is so trifling 
that though the natives save some of it, yet 
they make little or no account of any but what 
distils from the Til, which, together with the 
water of some fountains, and what is saved in 
the winter season, is sufficient to serve them 
and their flocks. This tree yields most water 
in these years when the Levant, or easterly 
winds, have prevailed ; for by these winds on- 
ly, the clouds, or mists, are drawn hither from 
the sea. A person lives on the spot near which 
this tree grows, who is appointed by the coun-- 
cil to take care of it andits water, and is allow-- 


_ eda house to live in, with a salary. He every 


day distributes to each family of the district 
seven pots, or vessels full of water, besides 
what he gives to the principal people of the 
island. . 

Whether the tree which yields water at 
present be the same as that mentioned in the 
above description, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine, but it is probable there has been a suc- 
cession of them ; for Pliny, describing the For-. 
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tunate Islands, says, ‘In the mountains of Om- 
brion are trees resembling the plant Ferula, 
from which water may be procured by pres- 
sure. What comes from theblack kind is bit- 
‘ter, but that which the white yields is sweet 
and potable.” 

Trees yiclding water are not peculiar to the 
island Hierro, for travellers inform us of one 
of the same kind on the Island of St. Thomas 
in the Gulph of Guinea. In Cockburn’s voy- 
ages we find the following account of a drop- 
ping irce near the mountains of Vera Paz, in 
Americae 


“On the morning of the fourth day we 
came out on a large plain, where were great 
numbers of fine deer, and in the middle stood 
a tree of unusual size, spreading its branches 
over a vast compass of gound.—Curtosity led 
us up to it: we had perceived, at some distance, 
the ground about it to be wet, at which we began 
to be somewhat surprised, as well knowing 
there had no rain fallen for near six months 
past, according to the certain course of the 
season in that Jatiiude: that it was impossible 
to be occasioned by the fall of dew on the tree, 
we were convinced by the stm’s having power 
to exhale all moisture of that nature a few mi- 
nutes after its rising. At last, to our great 
amazement as well as joy, we saw water drop- 
ping, or as it were distilling fast from the end 
of every leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been 
amiss if I had said miraculous)tree ; at least it 
was so with respect to us, who had been la- 
boring four days through extreme heat, with- 
out receiving the least moisture, and were now 
almost expiring for want of it. 


* We could not help looking on this as a li- 
quor sent from heaven to comfort us under our 
great extremity. We catched what we could 
of it in our hands, and drank very plentifully 
of it, and liked it so well that we could hardly 
prevail with ourselves to give over. A matter 
of this nature could not but excite us to make 
the strictest observations concerning it, and 
accordingly we staid under the tree near three 
hours, and found we could not fathom its bo- 
dy in five times. We obverved the soil where 
it grew to be very stony ; and, upon the nicest 
enquiry we could afterwards make, both of the 
natives of the country and the Spanish inhabi- 
tants, we could not learn there was any such 
tree known throughout New Spain, nor per- 
haps all America; but I do not relate this asa 
prodigy in nature, because I am not philoso- 
pher enough to ascribe any natural cause for 
it; the learned may, perhaps, give substan- 
tial reasons in nature, for what appeared to us 
a great and marvellous secret.” 


Thus wonderful are the productions of an 
Almighty hand; and hence we may justly 
conclude, that a civine protecting Providence 
is concerned in the preservation of the human 
race, even in every local situation ; 


** Not to earth's contracted span 

's hy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round.” 


God is good to all his creatures; and that 
anbounded goodness is visible in all his works. 





_————- 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
—_— so 
TO MR. QUID. 
— 
SIR, 

I nAvE reconsidered your last question, 
and find it as correctly wrought as the mathe- 
matical tables admit of; therefore I wait for 
your remarks. With respect to the explana- 
tion of my first question, which you wish for, 
you ought to know that mathematicians make 
use of terms expressive of the ideas they mean 
to convey, and that side of a triangle on which 
it stands (or which runs parallel to the hori- 
zon) they have called the base, without any 
regard to its length ; and, in this respect, ob- 
tuse angled triangles do not differ from others. 
Consequently, ywu have taken up the ques- 
tion ina wreng light, and the mistake is in 
your misunderstanding your books; for you 
will not, in any of them, find, that the base 
of a triangle is, in all cases, the greatest side: 
but calling any of the sides the base, would 
not ‘render the question unanswerable, as its 
dimension would remain the same. Althouzh 
the editor objects to questions requiring dia- 
grams, that is no reason why we should now 
end our inquiries. ‘The questions I sent you 
may be answered without them; and should 
you favour me with any absolutely requiring 
figures, I will wait on the editor, receive his 
instructions, and have them made. Please to 
attend to the question I now send you: it is 
niore simple, yet as useful as any of tie others. 

Yours, 
MATHO. 


—2 1 oe — 
QUESTION. 
Suppose the field notes of a survey as {ol- 
lows :-— 
1. N. 50° 15’ E. distance unknown. 


chs. lks. 
2. East - - - - 14 50 
$3. 5. 28° E. - - unknown. 
4.8. $0? W., - « 14 @0 


5e N. 55°? W. baad = Q7 80 





The unknown distances, and a rule for find- 
ing them, are required ; also the content. 


———aap G> ae 
Mr. ORAM, 


Lest the solution I sent you 
last may not be sufficiently plain to every ca- 
pacity, [ now send an explanation of it, which 
you may publish, if it may be done without 
engrossing too much of your room. 


_—s +o 
EXPLANATION. 


The method of constructing a figure for the 
solution in the last Miscellany.....First draw a 
straight line=AB 48, and bisect it by the per- 
pendicular EG 36; at the point B make an 
angle=to the given angle taken from 90° pro- 
duce the hypothenuse until it meet the per- 
pendicular at D with DB, as a radius from the 
point D describe a circle ; through G draw a 
line parallel to AB until it meet the circle at 
C. Draw CA, CB, and the figure is made. 


This, compared with the solution, will make | 


it evident. 
MATHO. 





FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
OD > ae 


Mr. Oram, 

Tue following piece is the mo. 
mentary effusion of a youthful imagination. If 
you deem it worthy of insertion in the Mis. 
cellany, you are welcome to it should it be 
agreeable to you. 

X, 
————— 

TuE ancients, endeavouring to acquire just 
ideas on et. nity, were plunged into absurdi- 
ties infinite as their subject itself. Poets, dis. 
daining the manacles of time, boldly winged 
their flight beyond the limits of space; and 
daring to disperse the gloom by the light of 
genius, it was extinguished in the enveloping 
chaos. Philosophy, borrowing the pinions of 
imagination, soared sublime in aerial heights, 
essaying, with the eagle eye of reason, to 
pierce the awful veil which wrapped heaven from 
its vission; but fell precipitate into hells of 
darkness and error. The book of immortality 
was sealed with seven seals. Man could not 
cut them off with the falchion of reason, nor 
melt them away with the fire of genius. Well 
might the Gentile prophet suppose, that God 
would send some person on earth to instruct 
mankind in truth. System superseded sys- 
tem; each throwing an additional cloud over 
the subject....all terminating in doubt and un- 
certainty. The sun of righteousness burst 
resplendent through this night of error. Hea- 
ven opened wide her ever-during gates, and 
life and immortality were brought to light. 
Let the humblest christian lift up his soul in 
gratitude to God, that he knows what Plato 
and Socrates sought in vain to knaw. Ele can 
look with the eye of faith into the bosom of 
eternity. Hath not Jehovah sworn, that he 
hath in reserve for the righteous glory and 
felicity, which it can not enter into the heart 
of man toconceive. Can God lie{ Hath he 
said, and shall it not be done? 

X. 





FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
—2s +e , 

I’rom the eagerness which the generality 
of mankind manifest in the pursuit of wealth, 
it is obvious that much of their time and at- 
tention is devoted to this end. Nothing, per- 
haps, is more unhappily calculated to alienate 
the mind from the great and important inte- 
rests of religion, than the inordinate ambition 
for the gains of this world. Hence, probably, 
arose the pointed exclamations of our Saviour 
against those who place their confidence too 
much in worldly treasures, and wrap them- 
selves in the false security of perishable things. 
The love of wealth, when once it gets the as- 
cendency, leads inevitably to fatal and irre- 
trievable errors, by rendering the heart callous 
to the feelings of all moral obligation, insen- 
sible to the calls of affection and humanity, 
and unsusceptiblie of the impressions of piety 
and religion. 

If we were to trace vice through the in‘fini- 
tude of its gradations, we should, no doubt, 
find that it originates in the “ love of money,” 
that prolific source of innumerable crimes, which 
the apostle has, justiy and emphatically, de- 
clared to be the “ root of all evil.’ ‘This con- 
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sideration, methinks, would be sufficient to 
file off the edge of that insatiable thirst for 
riches which is too apparent among mankind, 
and even among those who profess to be the 
followers of him, who declared, that ** no man 
can serve two masters,” and that * it is easier 
for a camel to pass. through the eye of a nee- 


dle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 


‘of heaven.” 











errr —— 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 


——3 + a 
Mr. Oram, 

“ Touch them gently—take care,” says a 
certain young lady at the meeting ’tother night” 
—‘“don’t knock em down entirely.” Now sir, can 
you tell what is the meaning of all this meeting 
of young ladies, alias old maids ? For my part 
1 amat a loss to know. I am one of those per- 
sons commonly called a Jean, that is, I spend 


-agood deal of time among ladies, and was much 


surprized to see the resolutions which were 
passed. Let us examine them critically.— 

Ist. Resolved, ** That there are no old maids;” 
indeed—* This is a sorry sight.” 

I always had a better opinion of our odd ones ; 
“ usage and custom to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” ‘ 

The second resolution, as it applies to the 
males, I suppose is inserted by some one who 
is a little jealous, as I do not know how they 
can charge al/ with a “ highly gross and unbe- 
coming conduct, and want of attention. 

As to the young females—a few dress sty- 
lishly, that’s all, where’s the harm, ha? 

3d. They utterly disclaim all futwre connec- 
tion with the sex—God bless me, my dear old 
ones, What's Gie matter, Will you break our 
hearts at once ?—Never to say another word to 
us—it will certainly kill us—but stop ; the note 
to this resolution is a little reviving. It seems 
as to this they split, and the younger part 
(charming creatures) would not agree to the 
resolution. We may then have some hopes, 
that a future generation may spring up in spite 
of the endeavours of those who are old (not old 
maids, as they confess) and despise further 
connection with the male sex. As one of them 
I return thanks to the young ladies, and wish 
they would wear some badge to distinguish 
them from the zotold maids. Yours, 


DICK SPLASH. 


ee rr rr rere SE 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise, that has surviv’d the fall ; 

Though few now taste thee, unimpair’d and pure : 
Ur tasting, long enjoy thee, too infirm, 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets, 

Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy chrystal cup, 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. 


CowPer. 


How beautiful is the above picturesque de- 
Scription of domestic pleasure, which the poet 
has so elegantly pourtrayed to our view. Indeed, 
there is no picture which human life can exhi- 
bit, more pleasing, than to see a well regulated 
lamily, live and act, as if they were one body, 


stimulated by one soul, where if one member 
-a}} 


ip ter, all the members suffer with ‘it. 


pleasing the eye of man can behold. 
When each of the heads of a family are in- 


house with a perfect heart—where they are 
seen aiding and assisting each other with the 
solt language of conjugal affection, and by a 
thousand tender offices, endearing themselves 
to each other, and to those around the m—where 
their flourishing offspring by virtuéus conduct, 
eladden their hearts with the earnest of future 
well-doing—there the mild influence of love 
runs through every branch, and diffuse general 
happiness, there is the dwelling place of peace 
and harmony, where 


‘* No passion touches a discordant string, 
** But all is harmony and love.” 


TACITURNUS. 


oe 
a Senna 


“ ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 


Mitton, when a student at Cambridge, was 
extremely handsome. One day in the summer, 
overcome with heat, and fatigued with walking, 
he laid himself down at the foot of a tree, and 
slept. During his sleep two ladies passed by 
ina carriage. The beauty of the young student 
attracted their attention; they got out of their 
carriage, and after having contetnplated his 
beauty some time, without his waking, the 
youngest lady, who was very handsome, took 
a pencil from her pocket, and wrote some lines 
upon a piece of paper, and trembling, put them 
into his hand. ‘The two ladies returned to their 
carriage and passed on. 

Milton’s fellow-students, who were seeking 
tor him, observed this silent scene at a distance, 
without knowing it to be him, who was sleep- 
ing ; approaching, and knowing their associate, 
they awaked him, and told him what had pass- 
ed. He opened the paper which was in his 
hand, and read, to his great astonishment, these 
lines from Guarini :— 








‘© Occhi, stelle mortali, 
“* Ministri de mici mali, 


6 Se ~~. uccedite, 
«* Apper e farete ?” 

Which may be translated thus: “ Beautiful 
eyes, mortal stars, authors of my misfortunes ! 
—If you wound me being closed, what would 
ye do if open ” 

_ This strange adventure awakened Milton’s 
| sensibility ; and from that, filled with the desire 
of finding the unknown fair, he some years af- 
» wards travelled throughout Italy. His ideas of 
| her (says our French author) worked inces- 
)santly in the imagination of this wonderful poet, 
and to that, in part, is the world indebted for 
the justly admired poem of “ Parradise lost.” 

—E  —aeeE 
REVOLUTIONS OF LIVE. 

Indigence and Obscurity, are the parents of 
Vigilance and Economy—Vigilance and Econ- 
omy, ot Riches and Honour.—Riches and 
Honvur, of Pride and Luxury.—Pride snd 
Luxury, of Impunity and Idleness—impunity 
and Idleness, of Indigence and Obscurity.— 
: Such are the Revolutions of Life ! 





To see those who are united together by in- 
separable ties, assisting and supporting each 
other—to see them acting in concert, and adopt- 
ing each other’s cares, and jointly promoting 
their common happiness, is a scene the most 


fluenced by religion, and walk before their 





ON THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
LUXURY. 
—_——=» + oe 

THERE is no greater calamity can befal any 
people, than when luxury is introduced among 
them, especially where it becomes general, 
and is carried to so great a height, that every 
individual is under some necessity of living 
beyond his fortune, or incurring the censure 
of being avaricious. A man once engaged in 
this extravagant course of living, is seldom 
able to extricate himself in time, but is hur- 
ried on to the brink of ruin, reduces a help- 
less family to want and misery, and must at 


length sink under a weight of misfortunes; > 


or, through necessity, be driven to what may 
sacrifice his honour, country, conscience, and 
«very other consideration, to a present relief, 
which may....which must....at last, end in his 
destruction. However amiable virtue and in- 
tegrity may appear in our eyes, human na- 
ture will find it difficult to withstand the threat- 
ening misery of immediate want. A prison 
staring aman in the face, continual duns at 
his door, or a want of his accustomed plea- 
sures, will drive him to extremities, which 
nothing but necessity could occasion. He is 
no longer master of himself; but, like a drown- 
ing man catches at every thing, even his dearest 
friend, though he should perish with him. 
To what melancholy extremities will not this 
unhappy situation lead a man; to poverty, 
shame, villainy, dependency, and disgrace ; 
and, at length, to sell one’s country to sup- 
port an idle extravagance. Leta man’s in- 
come be what it may, if he lives beyond it, 
this will be the case, sooner or later: and if 
ever a superior power should fall into such ne« 
cessitous hands, the very thing which should 
make the people happy, the abundance of the 
public treasure, may, if artfully managed, 
prove the means of their destruction. 








MARRIED, 

On Thursday last, at Friends Meeting, in this 
city, Samuet G. Wricut, merchant, of Phila- 
delphia, to Saran Wricut, darghter of Robert 
Wright, near this place. 








Dbituary. 
Tbe boast of heraldry, the pomp of povver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 


The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY» 
DIED, 


Lately, at Newburgh, Mr. Joun Sxey Evusracz, 
in the 46th yearof his age. He entered early into 
military life, and was aid-de-camp to Gen. Charles 
Lee, and of considerable merit as an officer, during 
the revolutionary war. At the commencement of 
the French revolution, he entered into the service of 
France, and was advanced to the rank of general of 
brigade, and afterwards a major-general, which com- 
mission he is said to have held at his decease. He 
was a manof fertile genius, and handsome acquire- 
ments in the extensive fields of science. 

At New-York, Mrs. Cuarnorre Ameria Bar- 
LEY, relict of the late Dr. Richard Bailey. 
ae ee 




















——— ——————— 


—_—__ -—_— 
EPA youth of 13 or 14 years of age, healthy 
and strong, of suitable education, and good 
morals, desirous of dearning the art of Printe 
ing, may have @ sti watton by afifilving to the 
jirinter hereof. 
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Seat of the WPuses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
= = — 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
——Kt i 
THE FAREWELL. 
——— 


Address’d to R****h E*****n. 


TE ———— 








" 


AT length the fatal hour draws nigh, 
Wherein, alas! we part; 

My bosom feels the anxious sigh, 
While love surrounds my heart. 


In vain shall nature spread her charms, 
Or spring its fragrance breathe, 

If Iam banished from thine arms, 
None of these charms shall please. 


And oft at eve when I retire 
To slumber or to rest, 

True love shall light that constant fire, 
That glows within my breast. 


But if misfortunes cross my way, 
And I too long should roam ; 

O! hear not what deceivers say, 
That I ne’er will return. 


For while on high yon stars shall move, 
Or in bright order shine, 

To thee I’ll ever constant prove, 
And be for ever thine. 


But if we ne’er shall meet again, 
While on this earth below ; 

O may we meet on that bright plain, 
Where endless pleasures flow. 


There hand in hand we'll social rove, 
Where parting s).all be oer, 
Thro’ realms of light and worlds of love, 
On heaven’s etherial shore. 
TACITURNUS. 
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BY Babylon’s waters we sat down and wept, 
Our harps we hung up in the trees ; 

For ruin o’er Sion’s tall temples hath swept ; 
Thro’ her palaces rushes the breeze. 


Our spoilers throng round us, and, sneering, demand 
That we sing them a song of thy praise ; 

But, how will the chains which encircle this hand 
Reverberate ?....In bondage it plays! 


If ever my sorrows, Jerusalem, cease, 
Or thought o’er thine ashes can smile, 

‘May a withering palsy this minstrel-hand seize, 
And my tongue of its music despoil ! 


Great Father of Isr’el, forget not the day 
When the proud sons of Edom came on: 

O’er Sclim's-high tow’rs they their banners display, 
And thine altars in Sion beat down. 


‘Oh! daughter of Babylon, wasted with woe, 
I see our Avenger arise ; 
As our babes on the stones thy bloody hands throw, 
Retribution descends from the skies! 
———ct 
IMPROMPTU, 
Of a Gentleman who was accused of cowardice, 
for not fighting a duel with a surgeon. 
a 
YOU call me coward, tho’ not with reason good, 
Because I would not fight with Dr. Wood; 
Zounds, brother Quill, who would not be afraid? 
Consider, man....that ‘ murther is dis trade.” 





A PETITION 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
OF CHILDREN. 


—_—— 2 +o 


BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


-_—— +o — 


I ADDRESS myselfto all the friends of youth, 
and conjure them to direct their compassionate 
regards to my unhappy fate, in order to re- 
move the prejudices of which I am the victim. 
There are twin-sisters of us ; and the two eyes 
of man do not more resemble, nor are capa- 
ble of being upon better terms with each other, 
than my sister and myself, were it not for the 
partiality of our parents, who make the most 
injurious distinctions between us. From my 
infancy I have been led to consider my sister 
as a being of a more elevated rank. I was suf- 
fered to grow up without the least instruction, 
while nothing was spared in er education. She 
had masters to teach her writing, drawing, 
music, and other accomplishments ; but if by 
chance I touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, 
Iwas bitterly reproved ; and more than once 
I have been beaten for being awkward, and 
wanting a graceful manner. It is true that 
my sister associated me with her upon some 
occasions ; but she always made a point of ta- 
king the lead, calling upon me only from ne- 
cessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not, Sirs, that my complaints 
are instigated merely by vanity. No:—my 
uneasiness is occasioned by an object much 
more serious. It is the practice in our fami- 
ly, that the whole business of providing for its 
subsistence falls upon my sister and myself. If 
any indisposition should attack my sister (and 
I mention it in confidence upon this occasion, 
that she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, 
and cramp, without making mention of other 
accidents), what would be the fate of our poor 
family ? Mustnot the regret of our parents be 
excessive, at having placed so great a distance 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? 
Alas ! we must perish from distress ; for it 
would not be in my power even to scrawl a 
suppliant petition for relief, having been oblig- 
ed to employ the hand of another in transcrib- 
ing the request which I havg now the honour 
to prefer to you. oO 

Condescend, Sirs, to make my parents sen- 
sible of the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, 
and of the necessity of distributing their care 
and affection among all their children equally. 
I am, with a profound respect, Sirs, 

Your obedient servant, 


THE LEFT HAND. 
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Anecdotes. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
—_—_ +o 
“Ir is said of this celebrated character, that 
he did once in his life go “ a wooing,” and, as 
was to be expected, had the greatest attention 
and indulgence, paid to the, little peculiarities 
which ever accompany great genius. Know- 
ing he was fond of smoking, the lady assidu- 
ously provided him with a pipe, and they were 
then seated, as if to open the business ef Cu- 
pid. Sir Isaac smoked a few whiils....seemed 
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at a loss for something....whiffed again....and 
at last drew the chair tothe lady. A pause of 
some minutes ensued....Sir Isaac seemed still 
more uneasy. 
men, thought the lady....W-hen, lo! Sir Isaac 
had got hold of her had. Now her palpita- 
tions began. He will kiss it, thought she g 
and then the matter is sealed. Sir Isaac 
whiffed with redoubled fury, and drew the 
captive hand near his head. Already the ex. 
pected salute had vibrated from the hand to 
the heart; when, pity the damsel, reader ! Sir 
Isaac only raises the fair hand, to use the fore. 
finger for a purpose he much wanted.....g fos 
bacco stopfifier. 








Oh! the timidity of sonje : 


A YOUNG gentleman lately in a company of * 


ladies, took the liberty of complimenting one 
of them, who sat next to him, on the beauty 
of her person, ‘kc. Among other flattering 
things he observed to her, that on her face she 
had a number of moulds. “Yes,” rejoined a 


young miss, “ she is guite mouldy, and high 


time she was off the shelf.” 
——— +e 

A coxcoMIcaL young buck, who possessed 
more pedantry than knowledge, more pre- 
sumption than prudence, in a dispute with an 
old wise-acre, on the subject of astronomy, 
among other things, to prove the phenomenon 
of the earth’s revolving round the sun, he ask’d 
his opponent whether, in roasting a goose he 
turned ¢¢ or the fire? Poh! says the old gen- 
tleman, that’s not the Way to roast a goose; 
we roast them in a pot. 
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TRENTON BOOK-STORE. 
FOR SALE, 


By James Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, 2 | 
general assortment of 


ooks K SDtationarp : ; 
Among which are..... 
BIBLES, school and family. 
Testaments, large and small. 


Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, different sizes 
Pierce’s Spelling Book. 

















Webster’s do. 
Union do. 
@olumbian do. 
Dilworth’s = do. 
Cyphering Books. 
Writing do. 


Child’s Instructor. 
American Tutors Assistant. 
Dilworth’s do. 
Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 
Scott’s Lessons. 
Murray’s English Reader. 
Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 
Columbian Orator. 
American Preceptor. Geographies.. 
Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 
Rudiman’s do. 
Mair’s Introduction. 
Ciarke’s do. 
Corderius—Selectz € Veteri—Greek Grammar=- 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust—Horace—Xenophon—&¢ 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 
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